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pattern which resembles the introverted type of personality described by
Jung and others. The manic-depressives, in contrast, resemble in a gen-
eral way the extroverted type. But at best these are very general like-
nesses, and, as we have already seen, considerable doubt has been thrown
upon attempts to divide all personalities into two classes, assuming for
the moment that the concept of type is valid. Certainly, other psychotics
reveal other forms of life organization; hence easy generalizations as to
type behavior are fraught with difficulties. (See Chapter XIII.)
But, the matter of types aside, in dealing with both neurotics and
functional psychotics we must always bear in mind social and cultural
factors. Only when we view these individuals as members of social groups
with certain habits, attitudes, and ideas acquired from cultural and
personal-social conditioning shall we be in a position to understand and
hence to control their behavior. To consider the neurotic or the func-
tional psychotic as the victim of some mythical disease entity without
regard to the meaning of the attendant manifestations is to neglect the
very standpoint which seems most fruitful in our approach to their per-
sonality problems. Until psychiatry and abnormal psychology recognize
this, we shall be limited in the development of more adequate means of
preventing these disorders or of dealing with them once they have arisen.
The organic psychoses and limitations of social-psychological factors.
We have already pointed out that, when we consider those who suffer
from organic breakdowns, we are obliged to reckon with the effects of
profound internal physiological and neurological changes upon the per-
sonality. These are of such a character as not only to influence the recep-
tion of new stimuli, but also to affect the depositions of past experience
(the apperceptive mass, the engrams, or however we may term these
modifications) and finally to influence motor or overt activity. As we put
the matter in a previous section, in the neuroses and functional psychoses
the effects of social-cultural learning still operate largely within the con-
stitutional limits of fixity and flexibility, whereas in the organic psy-
choses the matter is more or less reversed. That is, in the latter, the effects
of disease on the organism are such as to reduce, greatly distort, or even
destroy the influence of previcius learning. Thus the life organization is
temporarily or permanently altered, many roles disappear, and in particu-
lar in many cases the "generalized other" concerned with moral conduct
(what Freud calls the superego) tends to break down or disappear alto-
gether.
Since the concept organic psychosis is a catch-all for a wide variety of
disorders, in order to do justice to the personality modifications one
should treat each subclass separately. Since any extended discussion of
the wide variety of such disorders would carry us too far afield, we shall
comment but briefly on a few of the particular disorders.